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Asian and African colonies that marked the later imperial age of the West was reaching
its crest.
The influence of Western Europe upon Russia came sooner than that. Indeed
there was considerable traffic between Western European merchants and Muscovite
Russia in the sixteenth century. Italian architects and English, German, and Dutch
traders were active, while Boris Godunov even contemplated establishing a university
on European lines. But during the reign of the first Romanov, Michael I, in the early
seventeenth century (following Jesuit successes in the Ukraine and the Polish invasion
of Moscow, a reaction against the intrusion of the West set in. The tendency to
withdraw, to hold off Western and Latin influence in education and religion, and to
reassert the distinctive values of Russian Orthodoxy kept the West at bay for a
century. By 1700, however, Peter the Great was ready to launch major efforts to come
to terms with the education and culture of modernizing Europe.
Meanwhile, to the west of Europe the story was quite different. The funda-
mental transformation of the New World began almost immediately upon the arrival of
the Europeans. In North and South America the Europeans established themselves
rather quickly upon their own terms. Not only explorers, traders, missionaries, and
armies arrived, but, even more important, European colonists transplanted themselves
across the seas. The great civilizations of the Aztecs and Incas fell with amazing
suddenness to the conquests of a few Spaniards, and the Amerindian folk societies
elsewhere were pushed back before the advances of European colonists who brought
their institutions, their cultures, and their whole ways of life with them.
The New World rapidly became an outpost of Western civilization which was
either imposed as a cultural layer on top of the settled civilizations already there, or
was established alongside the hunting or farming folk societies that had preceded the
Westerners to America by many centuries but still maintained their paleolithic or
neolithic characteristics. Whereas the Europeans could only make slight footholds on
the edges of traditional Asian civilizations, they brought the full panoply of Western
civilization as they knew it to the New World. They brought their own differing
varieties of Western civilization with them: the semi-feudalism of Spain and Portugal
to Central and South America, the liberal constitutionalism of the English and Dutch
revolutions to the Atlantic seaboard, and the conservative, royal absolutism of the
Bourbons to French Canada. These varieties or fragments of Western civilization
transplanted to different grounds of the New World eventually brought forth new
growths that differed substantially among themselves as well as from the original
cultures and societies that sent them out.4
The purpose at this point is not to try to detail the transfer of Western
institutions from Europe to the other parts of the world. That will be done in later
chapters of this book. Our concern here is to remind that Europe's passage from
traditional forms of civilization to modernity was deeply affected by its awareness of
the overseas world, an awareness that developed in a significant way in the period from
4See, for example, Louis Hartz, The Founding of New Societies, Harcourt, Brace & World, New
York, 1964.